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My Letter to You 


Dear Boys AND GIRLS: 


Such happy, glowing letters of appreciation of WEE WisDOM have 
been coming to our desk this fall that your editors are filled with en- 
thusiasm and eagerness to make each succeeding number of the maga- 
zine better than the one before. We have just glanced through this 
October issue and we believe you will agree with us that our willing 
helpers (the story writers, artists, puzzle makers, song composers, and 
those who help us learn to sew, cook, make things, and draw) have 
given us much to enjoy this month. 

We gloried in Angelo’s brave spirit that refused to let him give 
in to his fear when three little strangers wandered into danger (Brave 
as Columbus). And we thought Al was a good sport when he dis- 
carded his handsome Halloween costume for one the Spartans helped 
him make (Al Wins a Prize). Martha May stumbled into a mistake 
thoughtlessly, but she will not make that same mistake again we are 
sure (Martha May Said). 

We haven't space to talk about all the enjoyable things in this 
October WEE WispoM, but we'll tell you a secret: We think the 
November number will be even better! 

Don’t forget to write and tell us about your hobby. Remember we 
said in our editor's letter for September that we would have a Hobbv 
Corner /f enough readers are interested. Whatever your hobby is, write 
and tell us all about it. If you are interested in your hobby, other boys 
and girls will be interested in it too. Let’s make it a good Hobby 
Corner. 

May all your October days be happy ones! 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Entered 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar. 3, 1879. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103. act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized 
Oct. 27, 1922, 

Jane Palmer, editor, Minola Maddy, associate editor. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, Progress and Wee Wisvom. 
These periodicals may be obtained from Unity School, from Unity Centers and (excepting Weekly Unity) 
from leading ds and b Subscription price of all magazines $1 a vear. Single copies: Weekls 
Unity, 5 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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By Marguerite Gode 


CTOBER 
Flaunts bright banners 
Of red and gold and brown, 
And scatters colored autumn 
leaves 
Like gay confetti down. 
She lights the world 
With pumpkin lamps; 
And reaching overhead, 
Unloosens wood nuts 
Ripe with frost 
And apples, orchard red. 


October is a gypsy, 
And everywhere she goes 
‘We find the dusty imprint 
Of her bare brown toes. 
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Illustrated ‘by 
Jarles Alberg 


He grasped the oars so tightly that his fingers ached, 
and palled wite all 


his strength 


By Dorothy Reynolds 


(Copyright 1939 by the author) 


= WISH Columbus Day would never, never 
come!’ Angelo thought bitterly, as he sat 
swinging his feet from the edge of a shelf of rock 
high up on a hill above the village of Cogoleto. “At 
least I wish that something, anything, would hap- 
pen to keep them from giving the festa.” 
He nibbled thoughtfully at the sandwich he had 


_ brought along for a lunch. “But that is impossible,” 


he decided. ‘‘For even if it should rain they would 
only put off the celebration for a day or two and 
then have one bigger than ever.” 

He jumped up and began clambering about the 
hillside again. Yet try as he would, he was unable 
to-forget about that celebration in honor of the 
famous navigator Cristoforo Colombo, who had 
been a native of their own little town of Cogoleto, 
near Genoa. All the children and many of the 
grown people too were to take part in a big parade, 
and afterward there would be music and dancing in 
the piazza or town square. 

Like most boys in Italy, and indeed all over the 
world, Angelo was usually delighted at the idea of 
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a holiday. But this holiday he dreaded more than 
any one can imagine. And it was all because he 
felt that he was such an unworthy fellow towns- 
man of the great navigator. 

For the truth was that Angelo was afraid. If you 
had seen him there in the hills, scrambling from 
cliff to cliff, working his way across the narrowest 
ledges without getting dizzy, you would never have 
suspected that he had a fear in the world. 

Yet out on the water he was a different person 
entirely. The other boys liked nothing better than 
to row about the bay or go out to the fishing shoals 
with the men and help draw up the nets. 

But if Angelo so much as got into a boat, he was 
sure to regret it the very next moment. Try as he 
would to keep calm, he grew stiff with fear when 
he heard the lapping of the waves, and by the time 
the boat reached deep water he felt so sick that 
there was nothing for him to do but sit down flat 
in the bottom of the boat, shut his eyes, and beg to 
be taken back to shore as quickly as possible. 

You can imagine how the other boys teased him 
about that. To think that he, a fellow townsman of 
the great Colombo who had sailed for thousands 
of miles across an unknown sea, should actually be 
afraid to go out on their own little bay in calm 
weather! 

Even his parents lost patience with him. 

“What kind of a son is this I have?” his father 
would scold, “I, a Genoese fisherman and a country- 
man of Colombo!” 

But the festa was worst of all. For then Angelo 
had to march down the street, feeling that every one 
of the onlookers was thinking: “There goes Angelo. 
He is a native of Cogoleto, yet he is afraid of the 
water!” 

As the boy scrambled about the rocky cliffs, he 
suddenly came to a decision. “This year I will not 
take part in the festa,” he said to himself. “I will 
eat my breakfast early and then run away to the 
hills. Father will scold me afterward, but even that 
is better than having to march in the procession.” 

Now that Angelo had made up his mind about it, 
he felt so much better that he even whistled a gay 
little tune as he scrambled to the top of a hill just 
above one point of the crescent-shaped bay and sat 
down to rest. 

How quiet the town looked, nestling between 
the bay and the mountains, with its red-tiled roofs 
and whitewashed walls glistening in the sun! The 
fishing boats had all gone out to the shoals, and 
every one who remained in the village must be 
indoors taking a siesta. In fact, as Angelo swept the 
curve of the shore with his eye there was not a 


single person in sight anywhere along the bay. 

“The tide is just beginning to come in,” he 
thought. “There will be high waves today, for the 
wind is blowing from the sea.” 

Then he caught his breath with a start. There on 
the narrow strip of land that jutted out from the 
opposite point of the crescent, he could see three 
figures moving! He looked more intently. Surely 
it could not be children. But it was!.They must 
belong to that new family from Genoa that had 
recently moved out to the little cottage nearest the 
point. 


“I wonder if they know about the queer way the 
tide comes up on that strip of land,” he thought. 

That slender peninsula was so low that when the 
tide was at its highest the land was completely cov- 
ered. But since there was a sort of knob at the far 
end, the tide rushed over the landward part first 
and left the knob sticking up like a small island 
for perhaps half an hour longer. 

The children should start back to the mainland 
at once, for the tide would soon be creeping across 
that connecting strip; but they were so busy playing 
that they did not seem even to notice the rising 
water. 

“Go back to shore!” Angelo shouted. “Go back 
before it is too late!” 

But they were too far away to hear him above 
the noise that the waves made dashing against the 
rocks. So he sat watching, thinking that surely -the 
children would notice the waters rising around them. 

Gradually the tide crept higher and higher along 
the edges of the narrow strip of land. Then finally 
a big wave broke over it, covering the center sec- 
tion completely, but still the children paid no at- 
tention to what was happening. 

Finally they did look behind them, and greatly 
excited, the three of them went scurrying down to 
the edge of the water. Yet once there, they did not 
seem to know what to do, though they might have 
waded across easily enough if they had done so 
at once. 

Angelo could see them running back and forth. 
At last the two largest children took the hands of 
the smallest one, and tried to lead her into the water. 
But just then an extra-large wave came along and 
sent them all scampering back. After that the small- 
est girl would not go down to the water’s edge 
again but kept pulling back when the others tried 
to urge her. 

In truth, they were marooned now, for the tide 
was getting higher all the time and the waves so 
rough that it would be dangerous for any of them 
to try to cross, though they would be safe enough 
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on their little island for at least another half hour. 

“What shall I do?” thought Angelo. 

He looked along the shore to see if anybody else 
had noticed the children and was going to their 
rescue, but nobody was. Indeed all the townsfolk 
were still indoors taking their siesta. Still if he 
shouted loudly enough perhaps he could make some 
one hear. 


“Help! Help!” he yelled at the top of his voice. 
“There are some children marooned on the point!” 
He yelled again and again, but there was no answer. 

“Well,” he decided, “there is nothing for me to 
do but go myself. I shall have to hurry too for the 
tide will soon be covering up even the knob of 
the point.” 

But how was he to get there? He glanced down 
at the beach that ran around the crescent-shaped 
harbor. It was already covered by the tide in sev- 
eral places. There was a long trail that led around 
the harbor through the hills, but it would take a 
long while to reach the point that way. Long be- 
fore he could get there the water would be too 
deep for him to wade from the shore to the little 
island. 

Then glancing down, Angelo’s eyes fell on a 
rowboat that had been pulled up on the beach just 
below the place where he stood. 

“There is only one thing to do,” he decided. “I 
will have to row across the bay in that boat.” 

Not giving himself time to hesitate, he scrambled 
pell-mell down the rocks, clambered into the boat, 
and pushed off from shore. 

Then like a wave his old fear of the water came 
rushing over him. He shut his eyes and tugged 
desperately on the oars. The waves were so rough 
that they rocked the boat from side to side sicken- 
ingly, but he spread his feet wide apart to steady 
himself, grasped the oars so tightly that his fingers 
ached, and pulled with all his strength. 

After a while he had to open his eyes to see if the 
boat was still headed in the right direction. At the 
sight of the dashing waves he felt sick down to the 
very pit of his stomach, but he fought back that 
feeling desperately, trying not to think of the water 
but only of the children huddled on that little knob 
of land. He could see that the tide had now risen 
almost to their feet. 

“How frightened they must be!” he thought. 
“All alone out there on that tiny bit of ground, 
which to them must seem to be in the very midst of 
the ocean!” 


Then a strange thing happened. Angelo was so 
filled with concern about the children that he en- 
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tirely forgot his own fear. He relaxed his fierce 
grip on the oars and began sweeping them easily 
through the water, swaying his body forward and 
backward in unison with their rhythm as he had 
seen the other boys do many times. 

So before he knew it he had crossed that wide 
stretch of rough water and was drawing so close 
to the island that he could hear the children shout- 
ing, “Help! Help! Take us back to shore!” 

“Just a minute!” he shouted back to encourage 
them. “Only one little moment and I will be there!” 

Sure enough in a few minutes more the prow of 
Angelo’s boat was striking against the edge of the 
knob of ground on which the children stood. He 
pushed an oar into the sand and held it firmly to 
keep the boat in place while the children scram- 
bled in. 

“My!” said the biggest girl, who was not so very 
big after all. “You're the bravest boy I ever knew 
to row clear across the bay all by yourself to rescue 
us. You must be almost as brave as Colombo!” 

“As brave as Colombo!” repeated the second girl. 

And even the tiniest echoed, “As brave as 
Colombo!” 

“As brave as Colombo!” Angelo’s heart sang the 
words over and over again, as he safely deposited 
the three children at the foot of the path that led 
to their cottage and turned the boat back across 
the bay. 

Though there was really no need of it this time 
he boldly turned the prow right toward the opposite 
point of the crescent, and once more made his way 
straight as an arrow across that wide stretch of 
rough water. 

“As brave as Colombo!” His heart sang the re- 
frain louder than ever, as he caught sight of a group 
of boys watching him from the beach. He imagined 
them saying to one another: “There goes Angelo! 
Only look at him, rowing straight across the bay 
all alone!” 

Then he remembered something else that almost 
made him shout with joy. Tomorrow was the festa 
of Colombo, and he, Angelo, would march in the 
procession, holding his banner high and looking 
everybody straight in the eye. For he too was a son 
of Cogoleto, and he also had conquered his fear 
and refused to turn back. 

“And day after tomorrow when the celebration is 
over,” he thought to himself, “I will ask Father to 
take me out to the fishing shoals with him. A boy 
as old as I am ought to be learning how to manage 
the sails and draw up the nets.” 
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\ S MARTHA MAY te- 

\ turned home from a 
trip to the bakery on the 
east side of town Saturday 
morning, she passed East- 
crest School. The school 
looked lonesome and de- 
serted even though it was 
Saturday, for Eastcrest 
School had been closed 
several days because of an 
epidemic of measles. 

“I do hope Westcrest 
School won’t have to close too,’ Martha May 
thought. She attended Westcrest. She liked school 
better than anything in the world, and she was not 
afraid of catching the measles. 

Then she forgot about measles as she passed Car- 
men Weeks’s home. Carmen was giving a Halloween 
party that afternoon and all the girls and boys in 
her grade had talked of nothing else for days. Martha 
May thought of the fun and the good things they 
would have to eat at the party. 

As she glanced toward Carmen’s house she saw 
in the front window a large card: ‘““M-E-A——” 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaft 


“Oh, Leon!” they said. 
“There isn’t going to be any 
party after all.” 


“My goodness!” 
she gasped and 
started running 
down the street. “I 
must hurry to tell ev- 
ery one that Carmen 
has the measles! Oh, 
oh, and she goes to Westcrest! Now she can’t have 
the party.” 

About half a block away Martha May stopped 
running and looked back. “Perhaps that card said 
something else,” she said aloud. “I should have read 
it all. Still it must have said measles J 

There was some one entering Carmen’s yard—yes, 
it was the school nurse. Martha May could tell by 
her uniform and bag. So the card was a measles 
sign after all, and the nurse was going to see Carmen. 
Martha May hurried on toward home, gulping down 
her disappointment. There came Dorothy Sanders 
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down the street. Martha May must 
tell her the news. 


“Hello, Martha May,” Dorothy 
called gaily. “Why, what's the 
matter?” 

“Oh, Dorothy! What do you 
think?” Martha May exclaimed in 
a tragic voice. “Carmen has the 
measles! Now she can’t have her 
Halloween party this afternoon.” 

“Oh, my!” said the surprised 
Dorothy. “How did you find out?” 

“There’s a card in the window 
that says ‘measles’ and I saw the 
school nurse go into Carmen’s 
house.” 

“There goes Leon Watkins. He 
is invited to the party too. Let’s 
tell him about it.” Dorothy had 
caught Martha May’s excitement. 

“Oh, Leon!” they said. “There 
isn’t going to be any party after 
all.“Carmen has the measles!” 

“Just when I had a new ball 
and bat to show the fellows too,” 
Leon complained. 

Martha May and Dorothy lived 
across the street from each other, 
and they hurried home to tell their 
mothers the news. 

Dorothy’s mother was in the 
yard. “Oh, Mother!” Dorothy 
called when she reached the gate, 
“Carmen has the measles!” 

“Why, who told you, dear?” 

“Martha May said there was a 
measles card in the window and 
she saw the school nurse go into 
Carmen’s house.” 

“That surely is too bad. I’m 
sorry.” 

Leon saw Royal Meredith pull- 
ing his red coaster wagon down 
the street. ‘Say, Royal,” he called, 
“wait until I tell you the news!” 

“What's happened?” Royal 
looked puzzled. 

“Carmen Weeks has the 
measles, so you needn't get ready 
to go to her party.” 

Royal looked disappointed. 
“Who told you?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Martha May said so. She saw 
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a measles card in Carmen’s win- 
dow and saw the nurse go in.” 

“Oh, well,” Royal was deter- 
mined to be cheerful, “now we 
won't have to dress up. Let's tell 
Edwin.” 


HEN Martha May arrived 
home her mother was do- 


ing the Saturday cleaning. “Well, 


The Cooky Man 
By Edythe Ree Jerls 
I made a big fat cooky man 
And baked him nice and 
brown: 


His eyes were sugared raisins, 
His nose a cherry round! 


But when I took him from the 
pan, 
He was so piping hot 
That cooky pan and cooky man 
And everything just dropped! 


Can you guess what happened? 
My fingers were all thumbs! 
And on the floor my cooky man 
Is 
just 


I declare!’ she said when Martha 
May had told the news. “Of 
course it’s too bad that Carmen 
can’t have the party, but now you 
can help me with the work.” 

Martha May liked to help her 
mother, but she had counted on 
the party for so long. 

Right after lunch Mrs. Holmes 
stopped in to see Martha May’s 
mother. “My Johnny said that 
Martha May said that Carmen 
Weeks has the measles.” 

“Yes,” replied Martha May’s 
mother. ‘The children are so dis- 
appointed. I do hope Westcrest 
School won't have to close.” 

“Oh, there goes Mary Simon all 
dressed up,” Martha May inter- 
rupted from the window. “I'll bet 
she hasn’t heard.” She ran to the 
door and called, “Oh, Mary! Do 
you know that Carmen has the 
measles ?”” 

“Why, no! I was just going to 
her party. Oh, dear! Now I'll have 
to go back home,” said Mary sad- 
ly. 
“What a day!” sighed Martha 
May that night. “No party and 
nothing but work all day,.and I 
thought I was going to have such 
fun.” 

Monday morning finally arrived 
and Martha May was glad to re- 
turn to school again. As she went 
up the steps of the schoolhouse, 
who should she meet face to face 
but Carmen, looking rosy cheeked 
and in the best of health! 

“Why, Carmen!’’ gasped 
Martha May. 

“What's the matter? You look 
as if you’d seen a ghost. Say, why 
didn’t you come to my party?” 

“Party?” Martha May cried in 
dismay. “Haven’t you got the 
measles ?” 

“Of course not! What made 
you think I had them?” 

“Why—why——””_ exclaimed 
Martha May in confusion. “I went 
by your house Saturday morning 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Blinky was the kind of boy that 
always has fun. So when he invited 
Gene to run away with him, Gene lis- 
tened. They would see the world, play 
together, and when they needed money, 
they would work together. Then they 
would return home some day when 
they were rich. 

Still Gene had about decided not to 

when that evening Blinky called to 

im from the hedge: “There’s going 
to be a circus over at Lineville tomor- 
row. Bring your trumpet and land 
yourself a place in the band.” Blinky 
gave Gene one end of a string. The 
other end was tied to the hedge. ‘Tie 
it around your big toe, and in the 
morning early I'll pull it and wake 
you up.” 

Up in his room Gene sewed four 
brass buttons on his blue coat. It 
made a splendid uniform. 

Meanwhile Gene’s father planned 
to get the family up early the next 
morning to take them all to Talmadge 
i to visit Crystal Cave. Gene wor- 
ried for fear the family might get up 
before he and Blinky had a chance to 


get away. 
Part Two 


IGHTS are short in August. 

Shadows thicken late in the 
evening and the sun comes up 
with a rush early in the morning. 
Just before it peeped over the 
horizon on the day that Gene was 
to run away, he dreamed that he 
was swinging on a trapeze far out 
under a big tent top. He swung 
out to meet Blinky on another 
trapeze on the other side of the 
tent, and they were to put on a 


breath-taking act there in mid-air, 
high above the heads of the gasp- 
ing people below. 

Gene looked for Blinky’s tra- 
peze which should be within arm’s 
reach by now. There it was, timed 
to the second, but instead of 
Blinky swinging there a lion 
swung on the bar, its eyes gleam- 
ing and its plumed tail swishing 
slowly back and forth as it 
watched Gene coming nearer and 
nearer. 

Just as Gene’s trapeze swung 
within reach of the other one, the 
lion stretched its long body and 
reached over to catch the toe of 
Gene’s right foot between its sharp 
teeth. Down snapped the teeth. 

With a cry Gene was wide 
awake. 

He could still feel the pressure 
of those strong, pointed teeth even 
while he grinned down at the 
jerking string which was tied 
about his big toe. Down in the 
yard Blinky was pulling on the 
other end of the string in order 
to wake him. 

Today was the day he and 
Blinky were to start out to see the 
world and make their fortune, and 
it was going to be a beautiful day! 

Gene was glad of that. It would 
not be much fun to start out in the 
rain. 

He was glad that Mary Belle 
and the rest of the family would 
have fun on their trip to Crystal 
Cave too, and he was glad that he 


The Best Place 
the 


By Bert Kent 


had worked so hard yesterday in 
order to leave everything ship- 
shape for Mother. 

The note he had written to her 
was propped carefully against the 
ship model on his table. It read: 


Dear Folks: Don’t worry. I am all 
right. Blinky and I are going out to 
see the world and make a lot of 
money. Then we'll come back. 

XXXXXXX These are kisses for 
everybody, from 

GENE 


Slipping through the hall and 
down the stairs, his precious 
trumpet case held close, Gene ‘felt 
a bit guilty. 

He hated sneaking away like 
this. How much nicer it would be 
to stop at the door of each mem- 
ber of the family and call good-by. 
But he could not do that. They 
would never let him go. There 
was no way except to sneak out 
like a thief. 

He did not even want to go 
very much right then, but he 
could not be a quitter. 

Blinky’s greeting a minute later 
in the yard made him feel better. 

“All set?” Blinky asked. “We'll 
cut across town and hit the high- 
way north of the bank. Then we'll 
thumb rides whenever we can. I 
brought some bread and butter 
along so we won’t go hungry. | 

“You sure have a fine uniform,” 
he added, admiring the two rows 
of brass buttons Gene had sewed 
on his coat. 
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To the east the sky was rose red. Ahead of them 
the highway stretched lazily down into Megger’s 
Hollow and up again over Walton Hill like a broad, 
white tapeline. 

Blinky pointed to the rosy sky. 

“If I were as dumb as my teachers sometimes think 
I am, I'd believe the world was on fire,” he said, 
grinning. 

Gene looked at the flaming sky and took a deep 
breath. This was the life—an open road, a good 
pal, no chores to do, and adventure waiting for him 
with the circus over in Lineville! 

“The circus tents are all up by now I s’pose,” he 
said. 

“Yep, and the animals fed and everything,” Blinky 
agreed, “Bet we get there just in time for the parade.” 

Gene gasped. “S’pose we'll be allowed to march?” 

“Sure thing,” Blinky answered. “Course you don’t 
know their music yet, but you’re good on the trumpet, 
and you'll fall in line first thing. I'll get one of those 
prod things and march along with the elephants.” 

They walked some distance along the gravel shoul- 
der of the highway. Cars whirred past, fanning them 
with quick little breezes that felt cool, for already the 
sun was well up and the August day was beginning 
to make itself felt. If any of the drivers noticed the 
boys’ raised hands and pointing thumbs they paid no 
attention. 

“Seem to speed up every time they come alongside, 
don’t they ?”” Gene said finally. 

“Yes, but they make a breeze and walking is 
good.” Blinky squared his shoulders anew and began 
to sing, “It’s a long way to little Lineville,” to the 
tune of “Tipperary.” 

Gene, laughingly chimed in with “It’s a long way 
to go.” 

Their gay voices did more good than all their 
thumbing, for the next car stopped. It was only an 
old truck piled high with shabby furniture, but it 
looked good to the already tired boys. Two men rode 
in the seat. 

“Ride, young fellows?” the driver asked. “Haven't 
much room, but one of you can sit on the other one’s 
lap.” 

“Tll hold you,” Blinky insisted, climbing in. 

“Hot day for hiking,” the driver said. “Where are 
you boys from?” 

Gene started to answer “Hillside,” but a warning 
nudge from Blinky made him swallow the word. 

“We're from back there a ways,” Blinky sub- 
stituted. 

The older man in the middle of the seat peered at 
them from under heavy brows. 


“Hiking over to Lineville, I reckon,” he said. 


“Yes, sir,” Gene 
answered. “There's 
a circus over there 
that we're going to 
see.” 
“Always thought 
I'd like to travel 
with a circus,” the 
driver cut in, “but 
Dad here didn’t 
take to the idea.” 

“Every boy thinks 
he’d like to travel 
with a circus,” the 
father retorted, “but 
they'd have another 
think a-comin’ once 


they tried it.” 
Blinky nudged 

Gene again. 
“Anyway, the 

driver went on, 


“Dad here never 
knew how near I 
came to running off 
and joining a circus 
one time. Nothing 
short of a cyclone 
could have stopped 
me. But that’s ex- 
actly what did it. ‘The 
We had a cyclone 
out in Kansas that 
very night, and by morning I'd had enough excite- 
ment to last me the rest of my life.” 

“Run off, would you?” the older man snorted. 
“Well, you’d soon have had your fill of circus life 
and come running back home—if I'd let you.” 

For a minute Gene was sorry he had run away. 
Why his home was the best place in all the world! 


Lisbeth to lumber by 
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He would not want to live away from it all his life; 
away from Dad and Mother and Grandma. Why, 
even Mary Belle in one of her worst “little sister’ 
spells was better than no Mary Belle at all. 

“We're turning off the highway here, boys. Sorry 
to have to set you down, but it isn’t far to Lineville 
from here now anyway.” 

The driver's words aroused Gene. He climbed 
down from the truck, followed by Blinky. They cried, 
“Thanks a lot,” and started down the highway on 
foot. Gene scarcely knew what he was doing, so lost 
was he in thoughts of home and his family. 

Blinky chanted, 
“Left foot, right 
foot; tired foot, 
good foot,” while 
he prodded Gene 
to keep going. 

“Do you s’pose 
our folks will want 
us when we get 
ready to go back 
home?” Gene asked 
soberly. 

“Course! You 
haven’t gone back 
on your folks have 
you? Why, I bet 
that old man would 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


have been glad to have his son come home, no mat- 
ter what.” 

Blinky’s words were heartening, but for a time 
Gene’s spirits were overshadowed as though a cloud 
had blotted out the sun, leaving the day dull and 
dreary. 


HE BOYS reached the top of a hill and in 

Gene’s heart the sun came out again. Below 
them lay the town of Lineville, with the circus on its 
outskirts. 

Shouts came up to them: the roar of a lion, the 
rumbling sound of a circus wagon, a sound different 
from that made by any other wagon on earth. 

The “big top” was already up, and dozens of 
small boys were unloading planks for the seats. 

Blinky said, “Those kids are working their heads 
off for a free ticket to the show. Bet they'd like to 
be us.” 

“The circus looks kind of small,”” was Gene’s an- 
swer. 

“So much the better for us,” Blinky retorted. 
“We'll have a better chance to get a job.” 

But when they reached the circus lot, no one 
seemed to be out looking for a trumpet player or 
a boy to help with the elephants. They were shoved 
this way and that. A seat man yelled, “Duck your 
head, kid, or you'll get conked.” 

Some one else shouted: “Scram! Gangway for 
Lisbeth!” They “‘scrammed”’ just in time for Lisbeth 
to lumber by, with her chain clanking and her trunk 
swaying and blowing the dust in their faces. 

Just then a man came along with a mailbag. 

“Hey, kids, drag this bag over to Pop Jule’s tent 
—over there.” 

The boys took the rope and “dragged.” The bag 
was heavy. 

Outside the little dressing tent they stopped. 

“Doesn't seem to be any doorbell,” Blinky laughed. 
Then he raised his voice above the general din and 
called, “Is this Pop Jule’s tent ?” 

An elderly man lifted the flap and looked out. 

“Hello!” he said, his aged brown face crinkling 
in a smile, It was so brown and dry that Gene ex- 
pected it to crack. “Two more boys for Pop Jule. 
Come in.” 

Inside the tent the air was stifling. 

“We want a job,” Blinky said, coming straight to 
the point. “Gene can play a trumpet in the band, and 
I—I'd like to lead Lisbeth in the parade.” 

Pop Jule’s face crinkled more than ever. 


“I’ve been with circuses more’n fifty years, and 
that’s how I started—runnin’ away from home.” 


Blinky glanced quickly at Gene. How did Pop 
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Jule know they were runaways? 

“Yes, sir, every town we stop at 
boys pop up wantin’ to trade a 
good home for this.” Pop waved 
toward his open trunk, the inside 
of its lid covered with pictures of 
children; toward the bucket of 
water in which he had to stand 
to take his bath. “But I can’t blame 
‘em. Circus life is fun. I've been a 
roughneck, a plank man, and a 
kinker.” 

At the boys’ puzzled faces he 
stopped to explain. “A rough- 
neck’s the man doing all the hard 
work around a circus, and a kink- 
er’s a performer. High up in circus 
life, the kinker. Now I’m just a 
clown—too old to parade though, 
so I'm mailman too.” 


“Just a clown!” Gene thought. 
Why, a clown was wonderful! 

“When boys run away and join 
a circus, they don’t start as kink- 
ers,” Pop went on. “They don’t 
even play trumpet or lead an ele- 
phant—but maybe I can get the 
boss to give you something. They 
get no pay at first, just a place to 
sleep and something to eat. The 
beds won’t be so good, but the 
eats are fair enough. Wait here.” 

The old man left the tent for a 
few minutes and Blinky said, 
“Boy, this is great!” 

But Gene thought, “How’ll I 
get rich enough to buy Dad a car 
when I’m just working for a place 
to sleep and three meals a day?” 


Blinky. squatted down in front 
of Pop Jule’s make-up trunk. 
“Look,” he cried, “look here! 
These must all be Pop Jule’s 
grandchildren. See, here are three 
pictures of ‘Marie’ and three—no 
five—of ‘Louise’ and a whole 
bunch of ‘Baby Jule.’ Pop’s writ- 
ten their names on all of them. 
And look! On this big one of him- 
self it says: ‘Stay away from cir- 
cuses. Home’s the best place in 
the world. Granddad.’ Well, I 
think Pop’s wrong. I think a circus 
is the best place in the world, 
don’t you, Gene? Wonder if he'll 
find us a job?” 

“Sh-sh! Here he comes now,” 
Gene whispered. 

(To be continued) 


MY AUNTS 


By Florence Taylor 


But when I’m very ladylike 
And quiet, Mother’Il say, 
“I think that child is growing up 
To be just like Aunt May.” 


And when I very carefully 


Hang up my brand-new dress, 


When I run up and down the stairs ERM 
At top speed, singing too, . 
My dad remarks, “She’s full of life 
And vigor like Aunt Sue.” 


She'll say, “My dear, I’m glad to see 
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You’re tidy like Aunt Bess.” 
I bring my grade card home from 


school 


And proudly show my “E’s”; 
Then Mother whispers to my dad, 
“She’s smart like Aunt Louise.” 


I love my aunties every one; 
But still I cannot see 
Why all I do is credited 
To them instead of me. 


M.A.Pipkin 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


pews it surprise you to learn 
that the state of Pennsyl- 
vania is not named after the 
William Penn that founded it? 
The truth is that Pennsylvania was 
named after Admiral William 
Penn, the founder's father. 

This is just one of a score of 
interesting stories about the life 
and work of the man who is pic- 
tured on our stamp 
page this month. 
Early in life, and 
much to the concern 
of his sea-going fa- 
ther, young William 
Penn became inter- 
ested in the religious 
beliefs of the Quak- 
ers or Friends, who 
were springing up 
in England and 
other parts of Europe about that 
time. 

This fact does not seem strange 
to us today, but in Penn’s day ev- 


ther had many friends in high 
places did he escape serious trou- 
ble. As it was, he spent quite a 
bit of time in jail, and his two 
best books were written while he 
was there. 

At first Admiral Penn was 
angry with his son because of his 
religious beliefs. Later the two 
made up their quarrel, and when 
the admiral died he 
and his son were on 
the best of terms. 
Besides a comfort- 
able income, the ad- 
miral left him claims 
upon the English 
government of $80, 
000 for money that 
Admiral Penn had 
lent to the naval 
service. 

To settle this debt King Charles 
II agreed to give William Penn a 
charter for an extensive area of 
land in the New World. It was 


ery Englishman was required to understood that this land was to 
belong to the Established Church. be settled by the Quakers, who 
The Quakers did not agree with were not wanted in England. This 
the teachings of this church in new colony was named Pennsyl- 
many ways and insisted upon the vania in honor of Admiral Penn 
right of every man to worship as who had been well liked and 
he pleased. They disliked the trusted by the king. 
showy ceremony of the Established § We are retelling this story this 
Church services, and they did not month because in October many 
believe that fighting or taking an states celebrate William Penn 
oath were in harmony with Chris- Day in honor of William Penn’s 
tian ideals. first landing in America on Oc- 
Laws wete passed to keep the tober 27, 1682. The three-cent 
Quakers from having separate United States stamp shown was 
prayer meetings and preaching printed in 1932 to mark the 250th 
their doctrines, but they insisted anniversary of the event. 
on doing these things anyway, and = Penn landed at New Castle, in 
young William Penn was among what is now Delaware, with 
their leaders in preaching and about a hundred followers. A 
writing. These activities got Wil- number of settlers, mostly Quak- 
liam into frequent trouble with ers, had already been sent to the 
the law, and only because his fa- colony by Penn; and in addition 


there were already some Dutch 
and Swedish settlers there. Under 
Penn’s direction these settlers be- 
gan to work together to clear farm 
land and to build homes and 
towns, 


One of the first things that Wil- 
liam Penn did upon arriving in 
America is a good example of the 
fairness which marked all his deal- 
ings. Although the king had al- 
ready granted him the land by 
charter, Penn proceeded to buy it 
again from the Indians, reasoning 
that they were the first and right- 
ful owners. The treaty of peace 
that he made then with the Indian 
tribes in that territory was not 
broken so long as the Quakers re- 
tained control of the government 
—more than seventy years. If 
other colonists and the American 
nation had followed his example 
of fairness, many Indian wars and 
much bloodshed might have been 
avoided. 


Penn encouraged other Quak- 
ers from England and Germany 
to come to Pennsylvania. When 
he returned to England for the 
last time in 1701, he left in Amer- 
ica a colony that was thriving on 
democracy and religious tolera- 
tion. 


It is little wonder that the 


United States printed this stamp 


in honor of William Penn, for 
since his time Pennsylvania has 
played a glorious part in American 
history. She had a large part in the 
gaining of American independence 
and in the setting up of the United 
States Constitution. From Pennsyl- 
vania coal and oil fields, from her 
steel mills and other huge in- 
dustries has come much material 
used in building modern America. 
In all this industry you can see the 
results of William Penn’s work. 
There are many Quakers living 
in Pennsylvania today who are the 
descendants of the thrifty English, 
Dutch, and German farmers who 
first lived there. 
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THE WIND 


By Barbara Jean Leighton 
(10 years) 
Boise, Idaho 


I hear the wind go through the 
trees, 

I hear the rustling of the leaves; 

I cannot see the wind at all, 

But I can hear his every call. 


I know he blows the kites up high; 

If I could see him, oh, my! my! 

He blows the blossoms and the 
trees— 

Oh, he is king of every breeze! 


THE SEASONS 


By Jimmie Powell (6 years) 
Lamont, Alta., Canada 


When the winter days are over 
And spring has begun, 

All the laughing little flowers 
Come out to greet the sun. 


When the funny little peas 
Are on their tender vines, 
Like the laughing little flowers 

They tell it’s summertime. 


When the leaves are turning 
brown 
And are falling on the ground; 
When the corn is ripe and tall, 
Then it’s glorious fall. 


When the nice warm days of 
summer 
And the nice cool days of fall 
Have gone away forever, 
Then the little snowflakes fall. 
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I HAVE A LITTLE 
KITTEN 


By Jean Casey (7 years) 
Sausalito, Calif. 


I have a little kitten; 
Her fur is black and white; 


She’s such a little sweetheart 


I love to hold her tight. 


CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURE 


By Jean Claire Nickel (9 years) 
Nazareth, Pa. 


What makes the sky a pretty blue? 
What makes the stars a drop of 
reen ? 


What makes the breath in me and 


you? 
And what makes a dog’s nose 
so keen? 


God makes the sky a pretty blue. 


God makes the stars a drop of 
green. 


God makes the breath in me and 


you. 
And God makes the dog’s nose 
so keen. 


SIX LITTLE RABBITS 


By Patricia Ann Bristow 
(8 years) 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
I saw six little rabbits; 
They were hopping to and fro. 


But what could be the use of it 
Is more than I can know. 


NAUGHTY SOAP SONG 


By Ione Graskamp (9 years) 
McAllen, Tex. 


Just as I’m ready to start on my 
ears, 

That is the time that my soap dis- 
appears. 

Away! Away! it seems to say, 

Away to the end of the tub, away! 


And then it takes me most all the 
day 

To find that soap that ran away! 

But what’s the difference 

When it acts that way? 

It’s growing thinner and thinner 
each day 

Anyway! 


LITTLE HOUSE HELPER 


By Myrna Leigh Howard (8 years) 
Indianola, Iowa ' 


I am a little lady; 
I play house every day. 
I know my dolls, chairs, and 
things, 
Must get in Mother’s way. 


She must be pretty good; 
She doesn’t make much fuss 
Even when I have a party 
And make quite a muss. 


I'll tell you what I'll do some day 
When Mother’s busy or away. 
I'll clean the house all spick-and- 

span, 
And show her that I really can. 
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MY TWO BROTHERS 


By Russell Webster (13) 
Belvidere, 


I have two very nice brothers, 

I would trade them for no others: 

They are Maurice and La Verne. 

They both are very quick to learn. 

La Verne has a busy paper job, 

And he has customers by the mob. 

Maurice likes the WEE WIsDOM 
book; 

When I don’t give it to him, 

He gives me a funny look. 


NATURE IS WON- 
DERFUL 


By Wilma Auten (12 years) 
Wauseon, Ohio 


There’s a long, winding path 
That leads through the woods. 
It seems to say, 
“Td talk if I could.” 


It probably wants to tell me 
Of the big wide pond 
By the tall oak tree, 
Where a fairy once waved her 
wand. 


As you sit on the grassy banks 
And look into the clear, blue 
water, 
You whisper your thanks 
To the heavenly Father. 


PEACE 


By Stanley Jerry Hoffman 
(11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oh, the boy scouts to the rescue! 
And may they increase! 
We all know the horrors of war; 
So therefore let us all have 
peace! 


May all nations work together, 
May they never cease! 

We all know the horrors of war; 
So therefore let us all have 


peace! 


SELLING PAPERS 


By Jack Fitzgerald (8 years) 
Montgomery, W. Va. 


Round and round the block I go; 
Selling papers is very slow. 

Some say yes, 

But more say no 

As round and round the block I go. 


MY LITTLE GROUSE 


By Iwalana Wittenmyer 
(11 years) 
Sonnette, Mont. 


One day my father was plow- 
ing in the field when he ran over 
a grouse’s nest. The mother bird 
was not on her nest when he ran 
over it. After he ran over it he 
went back and picked up the eggs. 
He was sorry he had run over the 
nest. If the mother bird had been 
on it he would have seen it. 

He brought the eggs to the 
house. It happened we had a hen 
setting. We put the eggs under 
her. In a few days they hatched 
out. The first night the baby 
grouse got chilled. I thought they 
were dead. My mother told me 
to put them where it was warm. I 
did. They got all right and ate. 

They are big, fine grouse now. 
If they don’t like it in my home I 
hope they will fly away so they 
will be happy. 


Editor's Note: Because of the large 
amount of mail received each month 
we cannot answer all your letters to 
the guild or return the poems and 
stories that are not used. Every poem 
and story is carefully read and judged. 

Our guild judges want only your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use anything you have 
copied. Every poem or story must be 
accompanied by a note from a parent 
or teacher, stating that it is your own 
work. Neatness and originality of sub- 
ject, as well as the age of the writer 
and the seasonableness of each com- 
position are taken into consideration by 
our judges. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


HALLOWEEN FINERY 


By Shirley Ann Christensen 
(10 years) 
Mount Pulaski, III. 


An old pair of pants with a patch 
on the seat, 

And a worn-out shirt that isn’t 
very neat, 

An old felt hat that I found in a 
trunk 

We intended to sell to a man that 
buys junk. 

Did I hear some one say, 

“I'd have been ashamed to be 
seen”? 

Why, haven’t you guessed? 

It’s Halloween! 


A DREAM 


By Mary Ruth Morton (10 years) 
Yarmouth, N. S., Canada 


The moon shone bright in the still, 
dark night. 
Down to my window the moon- 
beams came; 
And sliding down on a small sil- 
ver sled, 
Came an elf and his wee fairy 
dame. 


Down they slid, down, down, 
down, down, 
» Down to my window they 
came; 
And they asked me to come a- 
sliding with them, 
The elf and his wee fairy dame. 


We pulled the sled to the crest of 
the hill 
Of moonbeams so silvery and 
bright; 
And at the top we paused to look 
down 
On the earth asleep in the night. 


Then down we slid, down, down, 
down, down, 

Down to my window we came. 

Then I opened my eyes and they 


were gone, 
The elf and his wee fairy dame! 
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— years ago in the land of Gilead lived a 
man named Elijah. He was a resolute man 
living alone in the rugged hills, and he liked to 
think about God. He knew there was but one God, 
and he kept his heart and mind open to God’s guid- 
ance. 

Tales from the outside world were often brought 
to Elijah there in the hills when some wanderer 
stopped to sit with him at twilight. He was told that 
many people spent their time in wickedness and 
wrongdoing. Many had forsaken the true God for 
a false god. 

Ahab was king of Israel at that time, and Jezebel, 
the queen, was not an Israelite. Before coming to 
Israel she had been a princess in the country of Tyre, 
and the people of Tyre worshiped an idol named 
Baal. 

Jezebel was jealous because the Israelites wor- 
shiped the true God. She looked at God’s temples 
and was determined that Baal, her country’s god, 
should have temples just as good. She brought priests 
and prophets from her own country to dwell in 
Israel. 

King Ahab proved himself to be a weak man when 
he yielded to her wishes. He knew that it was wrong 
to worship any but the true God, but he allowed 
Jezebel to have temples built for Baal. 

Many Israelites were attracted to the false 
prophets by their colorful ceremonies. Many left the 
temples of the true God and worshiped Baal, and 
King Ahab did nothing to prevent this. 

At his home in the hills Elijah prayed for the peo- 
ple of Israel that they might have guidance. As he 
thought of the truths that God had made plain to 
him he decided that surely only trouble and suffering 
could come to those who worshiped idols. He lis- 
tened for God’s voice to guide him, and it did. He 
would prove to the Israelites that there was but one 
God. 


T THE palace of King Ahab there appeared one 

day a strange-looking man. He was dressed in 

a mantle of goat’s skin, his hair hung below his 

shoulders, and his face was covered with a beard. It 

was Elijah, who had come to talk with the king of 

Israel. Something in the strange man’s manner made 
the court attendants uneasy in his presence. 

The weak king and the resolute prophet looked 
into each other’s eyes. ‘As Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, liveth, before whom I stand,” Elijah told King 
Ahab, “there shall not be dew or rain these years, 
but according to my word.” 

Elijah said no more. He had spoken God's mes- 
sage; and because the king felt uneasy in his pres- 
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ence, Elijah was allowed to go in peace. 

Day after day the hot sun shone and there was no 
rain. A drought had come upon the land, and the 
grass on the grazing ranges withered and dried. Food 
and grain for the people became scarce. Many went 


hungry. 
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The followers of Baal should call upon their 
god, and Elijah would call upon his God 


The weak king and the resolute 
prophet looked into each other’s eyes 


Elijah did not return to his home in the hills. 
Instead he stopped on the banks of a brook called 
Cherith. There he stayed many months and God 
sent ravens with food for him morning and evening. 
Elijah drank from the brook, but the days were warm 
under the hot sun and the brook Cherith dried up. 
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HEN God directed Elijah to go to a place called 

Zarephath, And when Elijah reached the gate 
of that city, he met a widow gathering sticks, Elijah 
spoke to her: ‘Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water 
that I may drink.” Then as the widow was going to 
get the water, Elijah called to'her, “Bring me, I pray 
thee, a morsel of bread.” 

The woman stopped and explained to Elijah that 
she had no bread. She had nothing left but a handful 
of meal in a jar and a little oil in a cruse or jar. She 
explained that he had found her gathering sticks to 
make a fire that she might cook the last bit of food 
for herself and her son. After that they must surely 
starve. 

Elijah breathed a prayer for the woman. He sought 
a blessing for her in the name of the God of Israel. 
Aloud he said: “Fear not. Go and do as thou hast 
said; but make me a little cake first and bring it to 
me. After that make one for thee and thy son.” 

The spirit of kindness within Elijah spoke to the 
spirit of kindness within her. And she must have 


~ seen the light of love in his face, for without ques- 


tioning or hesitating she did as Elijah said. And God 
rewarded her greatly. Her supply of meal did not 
waste away, but day after day there was enough meal 
in the barrel and enough oil in the cruse for bread. 
In this manner God provided them with food, and 
Elijah stayed with the widow and her son many days. 

After three years of drought God again directed 
Elijah to go before King Ahab and tell him that rain 
would come upon the earth. But when Elijah stood 
before the king, Ahab angrily accused Elijah of 
bringing this trouble upon the people. King Ahab 
would not believe that he and his family had brought 
on the trouble because they had forsaken the true 
God. 

Elijah knew then that the time had come to prove 
his God. He told the king, ‘Gather the people on 
Mount Carmel, and bring also the prophets of Baal.” 

When the people had come together, Elijah said 
to them: “You cannot be of two minds. If the Lord 
is God, follow Him: but if Baal is god, follow him.” 

Then Elijah asked the people to prepare two bul- 
locks. The prophets of Baal would choose one; he 
would choose the other. Each of the bullocks would 
be placed upon an altar of wood without a fire under 
it. The followers of Baal should call upon their god, 
and Elijah would call upon his God. Whichever an- 
swered by fire and burned his altar would be the 
true God. 

The people agreed to Elijah’s plan. 

When all was ready, Elijah told the prophets of 
Baal to call upon their god. It was then early morn- 
ing. The prophets of Baal prayed; (Turn to page 32) 
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Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


by Sara Sloane It Carly 


|) LACK KITTEN went prancing lightly along on his four | 
\ black paws. He was having fun. He liked the spicy * 
autumn air. He liked the way the autumn leaves crackled. 
Some leaves were as large as Black Kitten’s head. He liked 
the red ones best. The wind tumbled them over and over. 
Black Kitten tried to catch them. He could not catch them all. 

Suddenly a little girl cried, “Oh, oh, a black cat ran across | 
my path!” 

“Bad luck!” laughed a boy, and he tossed a stone after 
Black Kitten. 

Black Kitten’s happy day was spoiled. What did the children 
mean? How could he bring them bad luck? He liked children. 
Sometimes they patted his head and rubbed him gently behind 
the ears. That was wonderful! Sometimes they gave him a 
saucerful of cream. That was wonderful too. 

Black Kitten liked to chase his tail around and around to 
see the children laugh. He would roll himself into a black 
furry ball and make a low purring sound in his throat. He 
liked to make children happy. 

And now they said he brought bad luck just because he was 
black! 

He crept home to his mother. His mother was coal black all 
over too, and she was also very wise. Every night she lay on 
the rug before the fire and listened to the people of the house 
talk and read aloud. Whenever cats were mentioned, she al- | 
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ways listened carefully. Black Kitten thought 
his mother was the wisest cat in the world. 

He asked her what the children meant. 

“Never mind, Black Kitten,” his mother an- 
swered. “Black cats are not unlucky. Only fool- 
ish people believe that.” 

“But, Mother!” wailed Black Kitten, ‘“‘won’t 
children like me because I’m black?” 

“Tt isn’t the color that matters,” his mother 
replied wisely. “It’s what is inside your heart 
that counts. A black kitten can be 
just as pleasant and helpful as a 
white kitten. Every one likes a 
clean, good-tempered cat.” And 
she set to work licking Black Kit- 
ten’s unruly fur into a shining coat. 


NCE again Black Kitten went dancing 
lightly along on his four black paws. He 
chased leaves. He climbed trees. He found a 
shiny beetle. He scrambled up a fence and down 
a fence and over two woodpiles. At last Black 
Kitten curled up in a sunny corner to rest him- 
self. 
When he awoke, dusk was falling. The 


shadows were long, and the air smelled of mist 
and moist earth and dinners cooking. It was 
time for kittens to start home; time for dinner 
and his cozy bed beside his mother. 

Bounce, bounce, bounce! Black Kitten hur- 
ried down the alley, scrambled up a fence, 
scrambled down a fence, and was almost safe 
in his own yard when he saw something dread- 
ful! 

It was so dreadful that Black Kitten’s fur 
stood right up on his back—whoosh!—and his 
legs felt stiff and queer. 

“Pst!” hissed Black Kitten bravely. 

He must not let the creature know how 
frightened he was. He began to walk around 
and around the frightful grinning thing in 
wider and wider circles. How hungry its mouth 
looked! How its eyes stared! And how it seemed 
to shine and glow with fierce golden light! 

Black Kitten had never seen a jack-o’-lantern 
before. He did not know that jack-o’-lanterns 
are only jolly pumpkin faces with a light inside. 

He was so frightened that he backed farther 
and farther away until all of a sudden he backed 
right through an open window and fell—ker- 
plunk!—into a big white basement. 

“Oh, oh!” cried a little girl; “a black cat!” 

“Where? Where?” cried other 
voices. “Let me see him!” 

Black Kitten looked wildly 
about for a place to hide. But all 
around him lay the white cement 
floor. From all sides sounded the 
footsteps of boys and girls hurry- 

ing toward him. What would become of a poor 
little kitten under those scurrying feet? 

Black Kitten felt himself lifted tenderly and 
cuddled in soft arms. Then wonder of wonders, 
some one rubbed him gently behind the ears! 

“Little Black Kitten,’ a kind voice said, 
“we're sorry you were frightened by our jack-o’- 
lantern. But we're very glad you came to our 
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For the week of October 1 


The light of the Father 
Is guiding my way 
And giving me wisdom 


To learn more each day. 


And show others His way. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of October 8 For the week of October 22 
The love of the Father The joy of the Father 

| speak forth each day Has blessed all my days; 
To tell of His kindness My heart now sings gladly 


For the week of October 29 
The life of the Father 


Is keeping me strong 
And making me healthy 
All the day long. 


For the week of October 15 


The strength of the Father 
My body has blessed 

With wholeness and courage 
To meet every test. 


To tell Him my praise. 


Halloween party.” 

Now Black Kitten had no idea 
what a Halloween party might be, 
but he knew that the children’s 
hands were kind. 

He began to look around 
the basement. From every post 
stretched red and orange and 
brown paper of the same colors 
as autumn leaves outdoors. Fat 
pumpkins sat under dried corn- 
stalks. Strange, witchlike paper 
creatures, as black as Black Kitten, 
sailed through the air from strings 
fastened to the ceiling. 

The children tied a big orange 
ribbon around Black Kitten’s neck. 
They tied it gently and loosely so 
that it would not hurt his tender 
throat. Then they carried Black 
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Kitten to a mirror so that he could 
see how splendid he looked. 

“Now you're a Halloween cat!” 
they told him, and set him down 
on the basement floor. 

Black Kitten began to chase his 
tail around and around. He rolled 
himself into a black furry ball and 
made funny sounds in his throat. 
How the children laughed! He 
liked to make them happy. 

Next Black Kitten began to 
purr. He purred so loudly that he 
sounded like a little teakettle. 
But when he saw the big saucerful 
of cream, he purred like a big gas- 
oline motor. When the last drop of 
cream was gone, Black Kitten 
washed his face, closed his eyes, 
and purred himself to sleep. 


He awoke to find the boys and 
girls saying good-by. 

“Come, Black Kitten,” the little 
girl said. “I'll take you home to 
your mother.” 

Black Kitten blinked his sleepy 
eyes. He stretched his wee black 
legs. His jaws opened in a wide 
pink yawn. 

“Oh, Black Kitten!” laughed 
the children, “You're darling!” 

“You've made our party even 
more fun,” the little girl said. “I 
never hoped to have a really- 
truly black kitten at my party.” 

At home Black Kitten cuddled 
down beside his mother and closed 
his eyes. “Mother,” he purred hap- 
pily, “I’m very glad that I am a 
black kitten.” 
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A Picture Game 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
ee MAKE an interesting game table. Then the one who is “it” 
to play during rainy days cut says, “I’m going to the country to 


out pictures of birds, flowers, but- 
terflies, bugs, and trees. The pic- 
tures should be small enough to 
be pasted on stiff white paper cut 
about the size of a postcard. You 
can easily find such pictures in old 
papers and magazines. Cut out 
about six pictures of each kind; 
that is, six birds, six flowers, and 
so on. Cut out as many stiff cards 
as you will need and carefully 
paste one of your pictures on each 
card. If you want to make the 
cards more attractive, you can 
color or paint the pictures. 

To play the game, mix the cards 
and scatter them face down on the 


look for butterflies” (or any other 
thing pictured on the cards). All 
the players must then try to get 
as many butterfly cards as possible 
before the person who is it calls, 
“Time’s up.” To find a butterfly 
card each player may turn up as 
many cards as he has time for, but 
he must turn down again any 
card that belongs to one of the 
other groups. All players play at 
the same time. 

The one having the most pic- 
tures of the right kind when time 
is called, wins the game and is it 
for the next round. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my 


way 


Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 


Through Christ, the Truth that is 
in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 


God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 


God is my all; I know no fear, 


Since God and love and Truth are 
here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Puzzy and Wuzzy 


(A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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Storybook 


Recipes 
x 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


When old Mother Goose wanted to meander, 
She rode through the air on a very fine gander. 


2 cupfuls sugar 
Y/ cupful white corn syrup 
34, cupful water 


12 red apples 
12 wooden skewers 
a few “red hots” (candy) 


Wash and dry the apples thoroughly. 
Push a wooden skewer firmly into the blossom end of each apple. 
Put the sugar, corn syrup, “red hots,” and water into a deep sauce- 
pan and heat slowly, stirring until the sugar is dissolved. 
© Bring the mixture to a boil and continue cooking until the syrup 
spins a hard thread when poured from a spoon. 
© Take the syrup from the stove and set it in a pan of hot water. 
® Holding an apple by the skewer, plunge it into the hot syrup. 
Draw it out quickly and twirl it around to spread the syrup evenly 
over the apple. 


four quarts of popped corn 
lollipops 

raisins 

vanilla 


® Make the syrup as directed in the recipe for candied apples but 
cook it only to the stage when a few drops of syrup in cold water make 
a compact ball. Then add one teaspoonful of vanilla. 

© Pour the syrup immediately over the popped corn, which has been 
kept hot in the oven. 

® Remove all paper from the lollipops and plunge them into the 
popcorn. Form popcorn balls around the lollipops. 

® To make the eyes, nose, and mouth of the jack-o’-lantern, stick on 
raisins that have been moistened with the candy syrup. 
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Martha May Said 


(Continued from page 8) 


and saw a measles card in the win- 
dow.” 

“Measles card!” Carmen looked 
puzzled and then she began to 
laugh. “That wasn’t a measles 
card. It said, ‘M-e-a-l-s.’ Mother 
is serving meals to some of the 
teachers.” 

“Why, I was certain the card 
said measles!” The awful truth 
was beginning to dawn on Martha 
May. 

“I don’t think you really looked 
at the card long enough to read 
it, did you?” laughed Carmen. 

“Wait,” Martha May de- 
manded, “didn’t I see the school 
nurse go into your house Saturday 
morning?” 

“The school nurse! Why, yes. 
Miss Drake, the nurse, came in 
to see Mother about getting her 
lunches at our house.” 

“Oh!” cried Martha May. “Oh, 
Carmen! I told Mary and Dorothy 
and Leon and the others that you 
weren't going to have a party be- 
cause you had the measles!” 

Carmen laughed until the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. “Why 
should I have measles, Martha 
May?” she said. ‘Why, I believe 
in being well, not in having 
measles! I’m sorry you missed my 
party though!” 

“I’m sorry that I didn’t read the 
card carefully, Carmen, and that 
I caused the others to stay away 
too. I'll never, never jump at con- 
clusions again.” Martha May 
blinked back the tears. “I'll take 
time to make sure it’s true before 
I spread any more news.” 

“Well,” Carmen spoke kindly, 
“there was so much ice cream left 
that Mother said I might ask you 
and the others who didn’t come to 
my party to stop by after school 
and eat ice cream and cake.” 

Martha May looked at her 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Roly-Poly Halloween Favors 


By Dorothea J. Snow 


OU will have much fun making these favors 
and even more fun playing with them. For try 
as you will, you cannot roll them over. 

Trace all the patterns onto a sheet of lightweight 
cardboard or stiff drawing paper. Draw in the faces 
and features of each figure and cut out each piece 
carefully. If you intend to use the figures as place 
cards, now is the best time to cut around the outline 
of the hands on each piece. A small card with a 
guest’s name upon it may be slipped between the 
hands as shown in the small drawing, B. 

Cut out pieces 1, 2, and 3 and lay them upon an- 
other sheet of the same cardboard and trace around 
them. Cut these three pieces out too as they are to be 
used as the backs of the favors, Cut through the 
slits, marked with heavy lines around the outside of 
each figure, in both the back and the front pieces. 

Lay piece 4 upon the cardboard and trace around 
it three times. Cut these pieces (Please turn to page 28) 
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“*T LIKE Halloween,” the Cheerfulness Elf said, as he began busily 
cutting a grinning face on a big pumpkin. 

“I think I know why,” I told him. “It gives you such a good chance 
to make jolly, smiling faces where there were none before! Your jack-o’- 
lanterns always look so cheerful and happy. How do you do it?” 

“There’s no trick to it,” the merry elf smiled. “I do it in just the 
same way that I keep my own face cheerful and happy—by thinking 
thoughts that are joyful.” 

“I like to light candles and put them in jack-o’-lanterns,” I said. 
“Their eyes always twinkle and wink so merrily.” 

“Did you ever stop to think that the candle inside of a jack-o’- 
lantern is like the loving Spirit of the Father that is burning brightly 
inside of us?” asked the elf. “God's love, like the light from a candle, 
shines through our eyes and in our smile, and it lights up the darkness 


all around us, just as the light in the jack-o’-lantern does.” 
“Why, no, Cheerfulness Elf, I hadn’t thought of it before,” I said, 


“but I always shall now!” 


If you should like to become a 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, just write the secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., and she will send you an ap- 
plication blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write the secretary. She will see 
that all requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at 
Unity School who pray for those 
who need help.) 


The Bible tells us that whenever 
we need the Father's help we 
should ask Him for it. Laurence’s 
letter tells of the answers to two 
of his prayers. 

Dear Secretary: 1 know that the 
Good Words Booster Club helps me 
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a lot. One time I had a fountain pen, 
and I took it to school to write with. 
At recess I lost it. In the afternoon 
when I went to look for it I thought 
of The Prayer of Faith, and I began 
to say it. I said it ten times. When 
school was out in the evening I glanced 
at something shining in the schoolyard, 
and there was my fountain pen! I 
still said The Prayer of Faith going 
home that night. When my mother 
came home in the evening I told her 
all about it. One time last March I 
made only fifty-five in spelling. Then 
I said The Prayer of Faith and got a 
hundred.—Laurence Barksdale. 


The 91st Psalm says: 

“There shall no evil befall thee. . . 
For he will give his angels charge 

over thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways.” 

When we believe in God’s prom- 
ises of protection, as Felicia does, 


we do not become alarmed at 
threats of war. War would be im- 
possible if all people and nations 
would lean upon the love of the 
Father in complete fearlessness 
and trust. 

Dear Secretary: I enjoy being a 
Booster. It helps me very much. With 
things the way they are in the coun- 
tries across the sea, I suppose many 

le are afraid of war. I was at first, 
until I stopped to think. What is there 
to be afraid of? God will help us. 
One line of The Prayer of Faith says, 
“God is my help in every need.” In 
another place the prayer says: 
“God walks beside me, guides my way, 
Through every moment of the day.” 

Surely God will help us, and I am 
not afraid. God has helped me many 
times before, so I feel safe.—Felicia 
Anhalt. 


Boosters Club members will be 
interested in the letter printed be- 
low because it tells how another 
fine group of club members con- 
ducts its activities. We should like 
very much to drop in on them just 
as they are in the midst of one of 
their meetings. 

Dear Secretary: We read WEE WIs- 
DOM every month, and we have en- 
joyed it so much that we have copied 
its name (WEE Wispom) for our 
club of twenty-one members. Our 
members are from three to nine years 
of age. We meet each Thursday at four 
and use The Prayer of Faith for our 
opening and our closing prayer. We 
have a club library of about five hun- 
dred different books, and the club 
members read, work puzzles, read 
about clubs and learn the songs from 
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WEE WIsDOM magazine. We like the 
songs very much. Our meetings usual- 
ly last about an hour. For the first half 
hour we sing, draw, color, and read. 
Then for the last half hour we go in 
separate classes and learn about flowers 
and scenic beauty of all kinds. We en- 
joy our club very much.—The Wee 
Wisdom Club (Utah). 


Janis Ann has the right idea 
about cheerfulness elves. Yes, tru- 


ly, any one may be a “Cheerful- 
ness Elf,”” because the Cheerfulness 
Elf is only another name for the 
joyous Christ presence that dwells 
deep in the heart of every one, no 
matter who he is. 


Dear Secretary: 1 think that more 
happiness is found in homes in which 
a “Cheerfulness Elf” dwells, always 
on hand to help and not saying, “Wait 
a moment” or “Hold your horses.” A 
Cheerfulness Elf never grumbles or 
frowns but always is happy and wears 
a smile. You can very easily tell a 
Cheerfulness Elf from a grouch—you 
know how! Every Booster can be a 
Cheerfulness Elf in his own home. I 
am going to be one from now on. I 
know it will be lots of fun!—Janis 
Ann Gillis. 


something about it. Friday, May 26, 
was a lovely, sunny day, and Calgary 
was crowded with people from sur- 
rounding districts who had come to 
the city to see our king and queen. 
The streets were lined with bleachers 
and people began to gather there very 
early in the morning so that they could 
get a good view of the procession that 
was to pass at 3 p. m. The streets were 
panded by soldiers for miles. About 
one o'clock my family and I went to 
our bleachers. While we were waiting, 
bands played, flags waved, and excite- 
ment was in the air. At last we heard 
the royal salute of twenty-one guns 
and we knew that the king and queen 
had arrived at Calgary in their blue- 
and-silver train. About four-thirty the 
royal couple passed us in a beautiful 
car. When I saw the queen I thought 
she was much prettier than her pictures. 
When she was passing, she turned her 
head toward us so I got a good view 
of her but I did not get such a good 
view of the king. Every one fell in 
love with the queen, she smiled so 
sweetly and waved so gracefully, and 
of course the king looked very fine as 
he always does. We waited until the 
royal train left for Banff with the king 
and queen standing on the platform 
waving good-by to Calgary.—Marie 
Brooks (Canada). 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“I'd rather be a pumpkin face 


Than spook or witch tonight, 


Because inside of me there shines 
Love’s cheerful candlelight.” 


Marie has written an interesting 
account of the recent visit to 
Canada of the king and queen of 
Great Britain. We feel sure that 
the Booster members will enjoy 
reading it. 


Dear Secretary: Now that the royal 
visit to Canada is over, I will tell you 
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When the wind goes wo-0-0-0 
and some one puts a ticktack on 
the window, just remember the lit- 
tle candle of love that is burning 
so brightly inside of you—and join 
in the Halloween fun! 
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READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Doris Ann Blake (11), Higgins- 
ville, Mo.; Sara Margaret Blake (9), 
Higginsville, Mo.; Sybil Farrell (14), 
59 Carlos St., Woodbrook, Trinidad, 
B. W. 1.; Margaret T. Sloan (12), 
Lykesland, S. C.; Carol Faye Wagle 
(11), 231 Williams St., Westville, 
Ill.; Beverly Edgar (12), Joan Edgar 
(9), Mary Ann Edgar (6), all of Rte. 
5, Cherryvale, Kans.; Jean Marie Bast 
(12), Rockfield, Wis.; Dorothy Sand- 
erson (14), 190 N. Wilbur Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Phyllis Grieff (11), 
920 Weiser St., Reading, Pa.; Iris 
Langdon (10), 2810 W. Kilbourn, 
Apt. 10, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jane Gillis 
(11), 313 Pine Ave., Kane, Pa.; 
Dixie Skibitzke (13), 2110 W. Van 
Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz.; Helen 
Skibitzke (9), 2110 W. Van Buren 
St., Phoenix, Ariz.; Joan Hurd (13), 
2623 2d Ave. E., Hibbing, Minn.; 
Joyce Jarvey (12), 3108 3d Ave. W., 
Hibbing, Minn.; Zeta Stockslager 
(14), Teague, Tex.; Laura Martin 
(13), Heathsville, Va.; Lucille De- 
lano (13), Avalon, Va.; Marilea Hall 
(12), Nekoma, Kans.; Cleo Marie 
Coggins (11), Rte. 6, Dunn, N. C.; 
Bernice Ruwwe (15), 3744 Michigan 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Edward Wilson 
Davis (11), Hickory Valley, Tenn.; 
Helen Louise Deems (15), Soldier's 
and Sailor's Home, Xenia, Ohio; 
Adele B. Robins (10), 310 Hamilton 
Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.; Miss 
Lee Wilcox (12), 832 Cherry St., 
Winnetka, Ill.; Norma Lois Johnson 
(10), Hickory Valley, Tenn.; Irene 
Grambush (15), Vernon Grambush 
(13), Arelene Servine (13), Donald 
Servine (11), Floyd Erickson (13), 
all of Rte. 4, Box 87, Anoka, Minn.; 
Annee Laura Sealand (11), Hickory 
Valley, Tenn.; Deane Horrocks (15), 
212 Nassau PIl., Norristown, Pa.; 
Wilma Greene (10), Rte. 5, Box 98, 
Seattle, Wash.; Joan Welling (9), 
Frontier, Mich.; Martha Rose Avent 
(11), Hickory Valley, Tenn.; Patricia 
Godfrey (13), Rte. 1, La Valle, Wis.; 
Betsy Fenstermacher, Great Oaks, Le- 
high Parkway, Allentown, Pa.; Joan 
Lundberg, 435 Birch St., Winnetka, 
Ill.; Joan Steward (13), Gridley, IIl.; 
Merle Moskowitz (1114), 319 Wilson 
Ave., Clairton, Pa.; Yvonne Smith, 
1834 S. 49th Ave., Cicero, Ill.; Lina 
Viljoen (13), 22 Strydom St., Heidel- 
berg, Tvl., South Africa; Jean White- 
head (9), 79 Concord Way, Ports- © 
mouth, N. H.; Arnold Bowen Call 
(12), Col. Dublon, Chihuahua, Mex. 
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\A/ when Al is go- 

ing to get here?” re- 
marked Kegs as he painted one 
side of a flowing mustache on the 
papier-maché mask he was making 
in the Roost. 

“I imagine he'll be along pretty 
soon now,” David answered. “He 
said he wanted to spend the day 
with us.” 

It was Halloween morning and 
the Spartans were gathered at the 
Roost to put the last-minute 
touches on their Halloween cos- 
tumes before schooltime. 

Al, the city friend that they had 
met at their vegetable stand dur- 
ing the summer, had accepted 
their invitation to visit their school 
that day and attend the Hallow- 
een party. 

“He certainly must have a nice 
teacher since she is letting him 
come to spend the whole day 
with us,” said Chink. 

“She couldn’t be any nicer than 
Miss Morgan,” Red declared 
quickly. “If one of us asked Miss 
Morgan if he could spend a day 
at Al’s school, she’d let him.” 

“Sure she would,” agreed Kegs. 
“She’s really grand.” 

At that moment the gang heard 
a honking and as they rushed out- 
side they met Al coming through 
the front gate with a large bundle 
in his hand. 
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“Hi, gang!” he shouted, and 
then turned to wave good-by to 
his mother, who was turning the 
car around to drive back to the 
city. 

“What's in the bundle, Al?” 
laughed Chink. “Your lunch?” 

“No,” Al replied grinning, “it’s 
my costume for the party.” 

“Well, come on inside the Roost 
and let’s see it,” said Coralee. 

Inside the Roost, Al untied the 
bundle and spread the costume out 
on the table. 

“Boy, that’s some pirate out- 
fit!” declared Red. “Did you make 
that all by yourself?” 

“Oh, no,” smiled Al. “I bought 

“Oh!” said Cousin Bob. His 
voice sounded so strange that Al 
turned quickly. 

“What's the matter?’ he asked. 
“Was I supposed to make my 
costume?” 

“Not necessarily,” said David. 
“We made ours but there’s no 
rule against wearing store cos- 
tumes.” 

“I didn’t know you were go- 
ing to make your own costumes,” 
said Al. “Are they ready?” 

“Yes, we just finished them,” 
said Andy. 

“Let me see them,” Al urged. 

“Oh, they’re pretty crude,” 
Chink protested. “I’m afraid you 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


won't think much of them.” 

“Let me see them anyway,” Al 
insisted. “If you Spartans made 
them they aren’t crude. I’ve seen 
some of the things you’ve made.” 

“Well, those are our masks 
hanging up on the wall behind 
you,” said Kegs. “Our costumes 
are at home.” 

Al turned to look. 

“Why, those masks are keen!” 
Al exclaimed. “How did you 
make them?” 

David explained how the Spar- 
tans had cut up strips of news- 
paper and soaked them. Then 
they had molded the faces, and 
after they dried, had painted 
them. 

“How did you ever think of 
that?” asked Al, amazed. 

“Miss Morgan teacher 
taught us how,” explained Kegs. 

“But alongside your pirate cos- 
tume they don’t look so good,” 
said Chink. 

“Why, they do too!” protested 
Al. “I'd be proud if I could make 
something like that.” 

Just then they heard Mrs, Har- 
rison’s voice calling from the 
house. 

“It’s time you children were 
starting for school,” she said. 


URING recess Cousin Bob 
and Andy were sitting on 
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the grass watching a game of 
catch. 

“I know where one prize is 
going tonight,” said Cousin Bob. 

“What one’s that?” asked Andy. 

“If Al’s store suit doesn’t win 
the best-costume prize, I'll be 
fooled,” replied Cousin Bob. 
“After all, the rest of us made 
ours.” 

“Well, what if he does win?” 
asked Andy. “He’s our guest and 
should have a prize, and besides 
there are two other prizes offered.” 

“I just don’t think it’s quite 
fair,” Cousin Bob declared. 

But Al had a different view of 
the matter. As the gang was go- 


a fine Halloween costume. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Al replied, 
“put I didn’t have anything to do 
with thinking it up er making it. 
Somebody else had the idea, and 
some tailor put it together. Why, 
planning and making a costume 
should be more fun than wearing 
it.” 

“We did have fun figuring ours 
out,” said Coralee. 

“I wonder if it’s too late for me 
to make one up now?” said Al. 
“It would have to be something 
simple, but I'd rather wear one that 
I made myself than one I bought.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 
asked David. 


It was a gay party in the schoolhouse that night 


ing toward the Roost after school 
he suddenly remarked. 


“Of course I do,” said Al. 
“Well,” pondered Coralee. “We 


“I wish I didn’t have that old might be able to work out some- 


pirate costume.” 


thing. We'll help you if you really 


“What's wrong with it?” asked want to.” 


Chink in surprise. “I think it’s 


“That would be keen,” said Al. 


“I wonder what kind of a cos- 
tume it could be?’’ Kegs mused. 

“I know!” said Al suddenly. 
“Tll go as a scarecrow. That 
should be easy to fix up.” 

“Just the thing!” agreed Cora- 
lee. “I’m sure we can easily make 
a scarecrow costume in time.” 

Back at the Roost the gang got 
busy. 

“T have an old pair of overalls 
you can use,” said David. “A self- 
respecting scarecrow wouldn't be 
seen in them.” 

“And my old straw hat should 
be just the thing,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“How about a mask?” asked 
Kegs. 

“Have you an old piece of 
cloth?” asked Al. “I could cut out 
holes for my eyes and nose and 
mouth and draw a face on it with 
black pencil.” 

‘Mother has some flour sacks,” 
said David. “I'll get one.” 

As a final touch, Andy took 
down an old slicker that had been 
hanging behind the door of the 
Roost all summer. It was stiff and 
stuck together. He pulled it out to 
its regular shape and handed it 
to Al. 

“There,” he grinned. “That 
should make you the scariest scare- 
crow in the business.” 

“Why not run a pole through 
the sleeves so they'll stick straight 
out’ at the sides?” suggested 
Cousin Bob. 

“And tie tufts of straw on both 
ends of the pole,” added Al. “I 
can keep my arms inside the slick- 
er.” 

“And you can tie straw around 
your ankles,” said Chink. 

It was a gay party in the school- 
house that night, and Al had as 
much fun as any of the gang. 

“I'm glad I thought of keeping 
my arms down inside the slicker,” 
laughed Al as Kegs handed him 
a glass of cider. “It would be 
pretty hard to drink cider with my 
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arms stuck out in the sleeves with 
that pole.” 

“I'm not so sure that tying the 
straw on the ends was such a 
good idea though,” laughed Cora- 
lee, “That's the third time I’ve 
got my ear too close to it and got 
tickled.” 

Suddenly Miss Morgan rang the 
classroom bell for attention. 

“The judges have been looking 
over your costumes,” she an- 
nounced, ‘‘and have decided the 
winners.” 

“I'd forgotten all about that,” 
laughed Cousin Bob. “I don’t 
know when I’ve had so much 
fun.” 

“The best-made costume award 
goes to Coralee, the jolly witch,” 
Miss Morgan announced. The 
gang applauded loudly as Coralee 
claimed the jack-o’-lantern prize 
filled with orange and black jelly 
beans. 

“The prize for the most original 
costume goes to John,” continued 
Miss Morgan. “John wins the 
noise maker because none of the 
judges were able to figure out 
what he represents. What does 
your costume represent, John?” 

“I don’t know myself,” grinned 
the Spartans’ schoolmate as he 
took the noise maker. “I just sort 
of made it up as I went along.” 

“And the prize for the funniest 
costume, a big sack of popcorn, 
goes to Alfred our visitor,” ‘said 
Miss Morgan. “The judges de- 
cided that even if the crows 
weren't frightened by him, they 
would laugh so hard they wouldn’t 
be able to eat the farmer's corn.” 

“Here you are, gang,” said Al, 
passing the sack to the Spartans. 
“Each of you earned part of the 
popcorn by helping me fix up this 
costume.” 

The members of the gang were 
walking home in the frosty moon- 
light after the party. Andy and 
Cousin Bob were slightly behind 
the others. 
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“Well,” said Andy, “Al won a 
prize after all.” 

“And he deserved it,” declared 
Cousin Bob. “You know, he’s a 
good fellow. Imagine his making 
another costume when he already 
had that swell pirate suit.” 

Al was talking to the others. 

“Tm sure glad you Spartans 
helped me make this costume,” he 
said. “I don’t know when I've 
had as much fun as I had trying to 
figure out ways to make this outfit 
look more like a scarecrow. No 
wonder you Spartans are always 
making something. Making things 
is even more fun than having 


them when they’re finished.” 


Roly-Poly 
Halloween Favors 


(Continued from page 23) 


out. You will need one of these 
pieces for each favor. 

Take one of these long number- 
4 pieces and, starting with the 
tabs on one end of it, place these 
tabs in the slits nearest the head 
in the front and back pieces. Con- 
tinue putting the tabs in the corre- 
sponding slits all around the lower 
part of the favor and up to the 
head on the other side. Glue the 
back parts of the head together. 
Make the other two favors in ex- 
actly the same manner. 

Now try rolling the figures from 
side to side and you will notice 
that they do not tip over. 


An Autumn 


Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I grow on an oak tree, 
In a cup I am fast. 
Squirrels eat me for dinner 
When summer is past. . 
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_—. was sitting at the 
window listlessly watching 
the raindrops dribble down the 
windowpane. He wished he could 
play outdoors, but Mother said no. 

He wandered out into the kitch- 
en to talk to Mother. But Mother 
was busy washing the dishes, so 
he just sat watching her. Among 
the objects lying on the drain 
board was an empty sardine can. 
Mother always washed her empty 
cans carefully so that the flies 
would not collect on them before 
they were hauled away. 

As Bobby looked at the can an 
idea suddenly came to him. Why, 
that can was exactly the shape of 
his wagon. Wouldn’t it be fun to 
make the can into a little toy 
wagon! If only he could find some 
wheels. He thought a moment and 
then dashed off to the toolbox. 
All his listlessness was gone now. 

In the toolbox he a d just 
what he was looking for—some 
of those nice shiny tin disks used 
to hold tar paper on buildings. 
“Roofing pins” his father called 


them. Two of these glued together 
with Duco cement would make a 
dandy wheel. Then Dad, who al- 
ways saved things, had thrown 
into the toolbox several pieces of 
stout wire. 

With a pair of pliers Bobby 
straightened out two of these 
pieces for axles. One end of each 
axle he twisted into a tight curl 
to hold the wheel on. Next he 
pressed down the sharp edge 
around the can with the pliers so 
as not to cut his fingers. Then 
with a hammer and a nail he 
punched two holes in each side 
of the can, close to the bottom— 
one near the front and one near 
the back—just where the curve of 
the corner comes. These holes 
were for the axle to go through. 

The question now was how to 
keep the other wheel on, for he 
found that he could not manage 
to twist up the other end of the 
axle after the wheel was on. But 
he remembered that Duco cement 
dries very quickly, so he clipped 
the axle off about 34 of an inch 


, 


from the wheel, put on a little 
cardboard washer, and held it all 
in place with a dab of cement on 
the end of the wire. The cement 
in an old tube was quite thick. 
After letting it dry for awhile, he 
put on two or three more layers 
and found that it would hold the 
wheel on firmly. Better wait till 
the next day though, he decided, 
to play with the wagon. 

All that was needed now was a 
handle. But that was easy. He 
found a little wire that already 
had a nice ring on one end. All he 
needed to do was to punch two 
holes in the bottom of the cart 
near the front, and wire the han- 
dle to the underside. Picture wire 
was just right to use for this pur- 
pose. 

By the time Bobby had his cart 
all made supper was ready. He 
had had such a good time that he 
had not minded the rain or being 
in the house all day; and he was 
very proud of his little cart. There 
is nothing quite so much fun, he 
decided, as making something out 
of nothing. 
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Martha May Said 


(Continued from page 22) 


friend with an it’s-too-good-to-be- 
true expression. ‘“O-oh! Is it straw- 
berry ice cream?” 

“Yes, strawberry ice cream and 
coconut cake with icing that 


thick!” Carmen measured with her 
fingers. 

“O-o-oh!” sighed Martha May 
happily. 


Table Blessing 


By Bernice Minter 
Thank you, God, for this blessed 
food, 


And for your love that brings us 
good. 
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| D ew ROGERS awoke with a start as the first 
./ shaft of morning sunlight fell across his bed. 
For a moment he did not know where he was. Then 
he remembered. He was in his own room in his new 
home, and tonight was Halloween! Also there were 
two fat pumpkins in the basement waiting to be 
made into jack-o’-lanterns, one for Judy and one for 
him. 

Dirk hopped out of bed and began to dress, He 
was in a hurry to start on his jack-o’-lantern. 

“Dirk!” his sister Judy called excitedly. “There 
are some children next door! A boy and a girl—just 
our size. His name’s Jack and hers is Beryl. You can 
see them from the hall window.” 

“There must be children living next door!” Dirk 
had told Judy the night before. Although it had been 
dusk when he and Judy arrived at their new home, 
Dirk had spied the little path in the back yard of 
their new home. It led from the swing in the big 
oak tree straight across the lawn to a hole in the 
hedge that separated the two yards. 

Dirk ran to the hall window. A girl with yellow 
curls was chasing a dark-haired boy across the lawn. 

“Tag! You're it, Jack!” she cried when she caught 
him. 

“You're a swell runner, Beryl,” the boy said 


PUT By Goldie Grant Thiel 


laughingly, “but say! We'd better get to work or we 
won't be ready for our party this afternoon. We have 
to finish raking the yard and bury the treasure chest.” 

“They're going to have a Halloween party!” Judy 
exclaimed. 

“A treasure hunt!’ Dirk added. 

“I wish we were invited,” Judy said wistfully. 

“So do I, but we won’t be. We just moved here 
yesterday, and they don’t even know us. But never 
mind,” he added comfortingly, ‘we'll have a good 
time anyway. We'll make our jack-o’-lanterns and 
play in the back yard.” 

After breakfast, Dirk and Judy spread papers out 
on the basement floor and started to make their 
jack-o’-lanterns. 

“I’m going to make mine smile,” Judy said. “I 
like happy jack-o’-lanterns.” 

“So do I,” Dirk answered, “but I’m going to make 
two faces on mine. A scowling face on one side and 
a laughing face on the other.” 

When the jack-o’-lanterns were finished, Judy and 
Dirk went out in their back yard to play. Every little 
while they glanced over into the next yard. 


T WAS almost noon when Jack and Beryl finished 
raking their yard and ran into the house. A mo- 
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ment later they returned, carrying 
a chest between them. A little 
black-and-white puppy trotted 
along behind them. 

“Look, Dirk!” Judy cried. ‘The 
treasure chest! It’s gold!” 

“No. It’s only a box painted 
with gold paint.” 

“I wish we knew them——” 
Judy began wistfully. 

“Let's send out friendly 
thoughts to them,” Dirk inter- 
rupted eagerly. “Friendly thoughts 
bring friends you know.” 

So for a minute or two Dirk and 
Judy gave all their attention to 
sending loving, friendly thoughts 
to the boy and girl next door. 

“Bring that old oilcloth from 
the basement,” they heard Jack say 
to Beryl as he began to dig the 
hole for the chest. “I'll wrap it 
around the chest to keep the dirt 
and moisture out.” 


Beryl ran to the house after the 
oilcloth, but the puppy did not 
follow her. It ran straight across 
the lawn and through the hole in 
the hedge. And then it saw Judy 
and Dirk! Barking and wagging 
its tail, it dashed toward them. 

“Will it bite us?” Judy cried as 
the puppy jumped up on Dirk and 
tried to lick his face. 

“No, it’s only trying to get 
acquainted,” Dirk explained as he 
patted the dog’s head. “I wonder 
what its name is?” 

“His name is Pal!’ Jack had 
followed the puppy over to the 
hedge. “And my name is Jack 
Merriam, and this is my sister 
Beryl,” he added as Beryl came 
running up to the hedge. 

“We're Dirk and Judy Rogers,” 
Dirk said, and they too went over 
to the hedge. 

“We saw you move in last night 
and we wished we knew you,” 
Jack said. 

“Mother said to ask you if you 
wouldn’t like to come to our party 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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The Treasure 
Hunt 


(Continued from page 31) 


this afternoon?” Beryl added. 

“We'd like to if Mother will let 
us!” Dirk and Judy said together. 

“Let’s ask her.” 

Jack and Beryl crawled through 
the hole in the hedge and the four 
children ran to the Rogers house. 

“Of course they may go to your 
patty,” Mrs. Rogers said smiling. 

So Dirk and Judy went to the 
party that afternoon. With the 
other children they followed the 
treasure trail around the block, up 
the hill to the big oak, down to 
the weeping willow near the 
brook, and back to the Merriam 
yard where a slip of paper hidden 
under a stone read: 

“Dig in the ground at the end of 
the walk, 
And treasure you will find.” 

When the treasure chest was 
opened, the guests found paper 
hats and horns and Halloween 
gifts for every one. And there were 
cheese sandwiches and fat cookies 
that looked like jolly jack-o’- 
lanterns as well as chocolate cats 
and candy witches. 

“Weren't there nice things in 
the treasure chest?” Judy asked 


Halloween 
Parade 


By Marion Doyle 


Here they come rushing 
Over hedges and ditches, 
Jack-o’-lanterns, scarecrow men, 
Goblins, elves, and witches! 


Dancing cats and skeletons 
Come from inky nooks; 

Bats and grinning paper faces, 
Sheeted, groaning spooks. 


Get a paddle slapper quick 
Join the strange brigade! 
It’s only half the village out 
In a Halloween parade! 
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as she and Dirk were going home 
through the hedge. 

“Not half as nice as what was 
on the outside!” Dirk answered. 

“On the outside!” Judy ex- 
claimed in surprise. “There wasn’t 
anything on the outside, was 
there?” 

“Sure!” Dirk answered smiling. 
“Some new friends!” 


Elijah Proves 
His God 


(Continued from page 17) 


they entreated; they cried in a 
loud voice; they fell down with 
their faces upon the ground. At 
noon there was still no fire on 
their altar. Long after midday 
they prayed, but no answer came. 
Baal, their god, could not answer 
their prayers. 

Then Elijah called the people 
before him. It was evening, and 
the bullock was upon the wood. 
Water was poured over the altar 
and ran off into the trench around 
it. 

Elijah prayed, “O Lord, hear 
me, that this people may know 
that Thou art the Lord and that 
Thou hast turned their hearts back 
again.” 

Fire burst forth upon the altar, 
the wood was red with flame, the 
water in the trench was dried with 
the heat of the fire. When the peo- 
ple saw it they fell on their faces. 


“The Lord, He is God!” they 


cried, 
Elijah had proved his God. And 
rain came again upon the earth. 


What Are We? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Sometimes we're found 
In magazines; 
Sometimes we wait 
On kings and queens. 
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AN 
ADVENTURE 
IN 
MULBERRY 
LANE 


HE first wild roses were in 

bloom, buttercups dotted the 
grass, and birds sang from every 
hedge as Peter, the peddler boy, 
trudged along Mulberry Lane 
carrying his tray of copper pans. 
Suddenly he looked down and 
spied a four-leafed clover grow- 
ing right beside the path. 

“What luck!” exclaimed Peter, 
for he believed this to be a sure 
sign of good things to follow. 
Carefully he tucked the tiny 
clover into his purse and went 
on his way. 

But as the morning passed just 
the opposite of good seemed to 
come Peter’s way. Doors were 
slammed in his face and he re- 
ceived unfriendly glances from 
shops and dooryards. What 
caused the villagers to turn 
against Peter all at once, and 
what kind person came forward 
to befriend him? 

You will like this story, which 


ends happily for Peter—not be- 


cause of the four-leafed clover 
but because of his honesty and 
goodness of heart! This book, 
THE FOUR-LEAFED 
CLOVER, has quaint pictures 
and attractive covers. It sells for 


50c 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Will Herman 
7 
26 27 26 29 
33 
” 
36 
40 
Across 33. Exist 8. Vehicles on runners 
1. Elf 34. A round body 12. A beverage 
. Sleevel rments 36. Creeping creatures 14. Compete 
: Owed wiles 38. A body of water 17. To wear away 
10. Due 39. Shoemaker’s tool 20. Organ of hearing 
11. A commercial form 40. Guide 21. Small drops of mois- 
of iron 1. Excels ture 
13. Go 23. Those who are wise 
15. Favorite English Down 24. To grease 
drink 1. To eat sparingly or 25- Sprung up 
16. Allow not at all 27. English noblemen 
18. Be free of 2. A perfect example 28. Limb 
19. Act of selling 3. Regret 29. Sits quietly 
21. Colors 4. Shout 31. Three hundred and 
22. Companionless 5. Young horse 
23. To fly aloft 6. Respect mixed with Fae y 
26. To put on fear 32. A kind of mop 
30. What we breathe 7. Man who discovered 35. Insect 
31. Affirmative the North Pole 37. Tobe in debt 
Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles: 
A Sky Guess 5. Eyes. 6. Rain. MOTHER. 
Rainbow. Fruit Initials 
PONY ABEL HILL 
1. May. 2. October. 3. Top. 4. Hear. E-AST CENT 
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BABY PEGGY 


THE ALLEN FAMILY 
a series of cutouts 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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es Weekly Unity is an eight-page weekly magazine that is helping many 


a mother find new jOY in managing her home and caring for het 
children. Its simple, straightforward message 5 both practical and inspit- 
ing, and it shows yOu how to meet everyday problems with courage and 
faith. Pick it UP even if you have time to read only 4 paragraph or two. 
Some thought is likely to stand out as if it had been written just for you: 

Fach issue of W eekly Unity brings you short, pointed articles, poems, 
true accounts of answered pf ible 1 i and a digest of 
current religious news from other publications. 

Let Weekly Unity come to yOu for the next 


good it will be as you put its rich ideas into practice in y 


The job of being 4 successful mother requires prayer and pati 
best child-training helps, such as you will find in the book ¥ 
theories alone but of methods that have been fully tested. It was 
written by Zelia M. Walters, 4 mother and teacher who has had 
years of experience in meeting the problems connected with the 
rearing of children. 

Drawing upor her varied experien Walters brings 
you in thirteen f riendly talks ve worked 
for her. She points out how to teach the child coura 
courtesy, and self-control, how to guide him in 4 religious way, 
and how to help him cultivate 4 cheerful outlook on life. Provide 
yourself with a COpy of You and Your child. \n cloth, price $1; 
in black flexible binding, $2. 
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on combinations have been arranged so 
that along with Wee Wisdom you may receive 
other leading magazines at a special price. In 
this list you will notice magazines for older 
boys and girls as well as for adults. When you 
order any of these other magazines include Wee 
Wisdom for some boy or girl. It will mean little 
additional cost, and you will bring a great deal 
of extra happiness to the child who receives a 


whole year of Wee Wisdom. 


. 


with Other Leading Magazines 


Wee Wisdom ..$1 
Boys’ Life . $1.50 $2.00 
Wee Wisdom $1 
American Girl $2.00 
Wee Wisdom $l 
Better Homes and Gardens $1 } $1.70 
Wee Wisdom $1 
Popular Mechanics $2.50 $3.15 
Wee Wisdom $1 
Etude Music Magazine $2.00 $2.50 
Wee Wisdom 
Parents’ Magazine $2.00 $2.40 
Wee Wisdom 
Nature Magazine $3.00 $3.50 
Wee Wisdom $1 
Redbook $2.50 


(Last two to same address) 


Wee Wisdom ... ll 
American $4.00 
Woman's Home Companion _ 

(Last two to same address) 


These prices are good only in the Unite d States 
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The magazine offers listed above are cash offers only 
and cannot be ordered on the Prosperity Bank plan. 
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